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ABSTRACT 

This report summarizes the experiences of existing 
Follow Through project? in an effort to provide some guidance for 
communities attempting to establish new Follow Through programs. 
Problems commonly encountered in setting up project objectives, 
(choosing a sponsor, recruiting and training staff, establishing 
laision between project, school, sponsor, and community, and 
monitoring project effectiveness) are described, and lessons to be 
learned from both successful and unsuccessful experiences are 
reviewed. (CS) 
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!• INTRODUCTION 



The Qb^fiQtive of this reporti 

This report is being written at a critical time in 
the history of Follow Through, For the period Fall 196? 
through Spring 19?2, the emphasis in Follow Through has 
been on the exploratory development of some novel educa- 
tional programs for use in grades Kindergarten through 
Third, Follow Through refers to this period as one of 
"planned variation", in which different and pofjsibly 
competing educational programfi have been given an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their effectiveness. During this 
same period. Follow Through has supported an extensive 
evaluation effort for the collection of data about the 
affectiveness of these programs. Now these programs 
often have different views about education and particu- 
larly about the objectives to be pursued in an educational 
effort t Thus, they are not always easy to evaluate since 
they may differ with respect to what they are trying to 
accomplisht Nevertheless, in this evaluation. Follow 
Through has attempted to assess effectiveness with respect 
to a common set of objectives as well as to those objectives 
that may uniquely characterize a particular program. 

Beginning with Fall 19?2, Follow Through is going 
through a period of reorientation. Although the develop- 
mental effort will also continue, plans are underway for 



the expansion of Follow Through into additional communities 
based upon whit has been learned from these developmental 
experiences. In additioni State Offices of Education 
(SEA'S) will play a particularly important role in this 
expended effort since additional community projects will 
be organized and founded under their auspices. For 
1972-?3» five states have received grants as a pilot 
effort to develop their own plans for operations within 
their respective states. The states currently included 
are Arkansas » California, Michigan, New Jersey, and North 
Carolina and it is anticipated that additional states will 
be founded in subsequent years. 

This brings us to the purpose of this report. At 
some time in the near future, a number of new communities 
will attempt to organize and implement a local Follow 
Through project. This report builds upon the experience 
of existing projects! through their past efforts they 
have had to learn by trial-and-error how to organjze a 
Follow Through project, Sometimes they have made mistakes 
but have usually been able to learn from their mistakes. 
In this report, we have attempted to summarize the ex- 
perience of existing projects so that it will provide some 
guidance for the establishment of new projects. Thus, new 
project personnel ought to be able to benefit from past 
experiences, to be able to anticipate what needs to be 
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accomplished and hopefully to learn from the experiences 
that have already been accumulated* 
What is Follow Through? 

What is Follow Through and what is a Follow Through 
project? Basically, it is a program for disadvantaged 
childred in kindergarten through the third grade. Its 
purpose has been described elsewhere as "-the enhancement 
of the child's capacity to cope effectively with life 
situations/' It builds upon Head Start in the sense that 
Head Start is a pre-achool program designed to prepare 
children for their entrance into school. Follow Through 
builds upon this initial start. Since Follow Through is 
usually administered by a local school system, it is often 
viewed as a program of compensatory education. But it is 
also a co mprehensive program with the instructional compo- 
nent being only a part. All components working together 
are designed to meet the physical and psycho-social needs 
of the children for whom it is intended. 

Follow Through was initially established in December, 
196? when Congress amended the Economic Opportunity Act of 196^*. 
It is administered by the Division of Compensatory Education 
of the Office of Education through delegation of authority 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity, 

As one looks back at the history of Follow Through as 
well as forward into its future, it is useful to view the 
activities of Follow Through as falling into three stages 
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of development as follows! 

Sta^e One - Demonstration. During this stage, the 
emphasis has been on Follow Through as a pilot program, 
There has also been an emphasis on demonstrating that 
community projects could be successfully implemented and 
on learning from the experiences with these projects. 
This stage is now about to come to completion, 

Stasfe Two - Transition, During this stage, the 
em^l\^si^ will be on preparing for the expansior. of Follow 
Through into additional communities and on making plans 
for carrying out this expansion, This stage is just about 
to begin. 

Stage Three - Expansion, During this stage, the 
emphasis will be on carrying out the plans for expansion 
that have been developed and tested during the previous 
stage. This stage will begin at some time in the future. 

What are the characteristics of each of these stages? 
During the demonstration stage, Follow Through expanded from 
zero projects in I966-67 to one-hundred and sixty projects 
in 1971-72, A detailed record of this expansion can be 
shown by the following datai 

School year Expended Proiect Grant g Poor Childred Served 

1967- 68 $ 3,750,000. 39 2,900 

1968- 69 13,250,000. 91 15,500 

1969- 70 32,200,000. M 37,000 

1970- 71 57,000,000. 160 60,163 

1971- 7Jt/ 69,000,000. 160 

o 
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During this stage of activityt the emphasis was on 
demonstrating that Follow Through projects could be success- 
fully implemented. There are two other important character- 
istics to this stage of activity. First, the program 
emphasized research and development in the field of com- 
pensatory education. Each community carried out a pilot 
project! the objective was for the program as a whole to 
learn from the project outcomes, In addition, part of the 
responsibility for the development of innovative programs 
was delegated to a series of twenty model Sponsors who 
worked closely with the community projects. 

How can one describe the contribution that was made by 
a Sponsor? In general, the Sponsors are a group of ex- 
perienced educators usually located at a university campuSt 
each of whom has some well-developed views about improved 
methods of education? i#e. a "model" about how a project 
should operate, Moreover, each has had some previous 
opportunity to put his or her ideas about education into 
practice. Thus, they share in common the fact that they 
have relevant ideas and that they are experienced. However, 
their specific ideas may be in disagreement. During this 
demonstration phase, Follow Through is having an opportunity 
to observe the relative effectiveness of these different and 
sometimes competing ideas and of accumulating evidence that 
will be valuable in the succeeding stages of transition and 
expansion. Let us note, that there is no reason to believe 
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that any one Sponsor is in possession of the "truth", 
i*ei the "best" model. Some approaches may be preferable 
under certain circumstances while others may be more 
appropriate under different circumstanceci Since each 
Sponsor •s approach consists of a variety of features and 
each may place different emphases on what should be ac- 
complished, there may be useful lessons to be learned from 
all of the Sponsors* efforts • Finally, when one observes 
a successful project, one usually also observes an en- 
thusiastic staff, committed to the achievement of their 
project objectives, Thus, Sponsors may contribute something 
important in addition to their ideas about education, namely, 
their ability to inspire committment and to maintain a sus- 
tained effort over a period of time* 

What can we expect to happen during this second transi- 
tional stage? Although it is too early to predict in any 
detail, certain changes in emphasis can already be identified^ 
First, responsibility for the initiation, support, and 
monitoring of local projects will be delegated to State 
Offices of Education (SfiA^s) who will be responsible for the 
expansion of Follow Through within their States. Secondly, 
now that relatively successful projects are in existence, 
some of the existing projects will be in a position to 
function as resource centers. New projects can make direct 
use of the experiences of existing projects and the estab- 
lished projects may v/ell be in a position to serve as 
training centers for teachers and other staff members who 
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will be needed as part of the expansion. During this 
period, there will be a small number of SEA'a who will 
engage in a pilot effort to explore how state efforts can 
be effectively organized for encouraging and Supporting 
additional Follow Through projects. In addition, recog- 
nizing that Sponsors have played an important part durir^g 
the demonstration phase, it will be important to explore 
how their varied skills and capabilities can be more 
effectively employed as part of an expanding efforts 

Finally, the expansion stage must build upon what has 
gone before, Part of the expansion will involve an ex- 
pansion into additional states such that other SEA^s may 
begin to take over responsibilities and to make use of the 
pilot experiences of the first set of State agencies* Then, 
with the support of these SEA*s, additional projects can be 
funded. 
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II. PROJECT ORGANIZATION! STRUCTURE AND OBJECTIVES 

Let us imagine that we were to visit an existing project 
in order to determine what the project staff had been trying 
to accomplish as well as what they had actually accomplishedt 
In a sense, we would be looking for a statement of their 
objectives and for an assessment of the extent to which those 
objectives have been achieved. 

What are the objectives of a Follow Through project? 
To develop a comprehensive program of services, made up of 
the following components i 

(1) An instructional program, 

(2) Provisions for parent involvement and participation* 

(3) Provisions for medical and dental services, 

(4) A nutritional program, 

(5) Provisions for social and pBychological services. 
In order to achieve these objectives, a project must be 

able to organize those activities that are essential to the 
implementation of each of these components. In this report, 
we will not attempt to review all components but will place 
primary emphasis on two particularly important onesi in- 
structional and parent involvement* 
The InfltruQtional Component 

A typical instructional component is made up of two sets 
of activities, those v/hich take place in the classroom and are 
primary and those which support the primary activities. For 
example, in Community A, there are now Follow Through class- 
rooms for kindergarten plus the first and second grades. As 
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with most projects, implementation began in kindergarten, 
with an additional grade being added each year. Thus im- 
plementation of the instructional component is taking place 
over a four year period and will bo completed only with the 
inclusion of third grade classrooms. 

This community is working with Sponsor X and his edu- 
cational model makes use of a team of four adults working with 
each classrooms one teacher, one teacher aide, and two parent 
assistants • Let us consider for a moment what we might ob- 
serve in a Follow Through classroom in this particular 
community. Typically, there would be about twenty-five to 
thirty children in the classroom, broken down into four sub- 
groups of equal size* Each group would customarily be working 
around a table in one corner of the room. There would be 
four adults in tine room, one working with each of the smaller 
groups and, at first glance, there would be no obvious way 
to distinguish among teacher, teacher aide, and parent 
assistants. In this community, there is a working agreement 
that the teacher teaches reading, the teacher aide is re- 
sponsible for mathematics, and the parent assistants help 
teach handwriting, spelling and help with other more general 
assignments. Often one parent will concentrate on handwritingi 
while the other parent may assist those children in need of 
individual help (tutor) or perhaps supervise a group engaged 
in drawing and other forms of art. 

This division of responsibilities is in part a conse- 
quence of state laws in this particular state. (Laws in 

o 
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other states ara similar but not identioal)# The teacher 
is Qey^tified and the only one in the classroom who is l^^^lly 
qualified as a professional* Officially as well as in facti 
this teacher is in charge of the classroom activities. In 
this state, the teacher aide can assist in teaching (i.Si do 
some teaching under supervision) and must hava a high school 
degree plus approximately a year of college credits (30 credit 
hours )» The only qualification for parent assistants is that 
they should have a child who is currently enrolled in Follow 
Through, 

Sponsor X emphasizes Behavior Analysis as the theoreti- 
cal foundation for his instructional program. He is one of 
several Sponsors who makes use of a well-structured curricu- 
lum, usually broken down into a carefully organized series 
of learning units. Thus, one observes in this community's 
classrooms certain characteristics that are a direct con- 
sequence of the Sponsor's model of the educational process* 
First of all, instruction is highly individualized. In the 
major activities of reading, mathematics, and handwriting, 
the project makes use of a graded series of work books, 
Each child has his own book and proceeds, with the help of 
a teacher, at his own pace. Secondly, the classroom operates 
by using a "token exchange" economy. Children are rewarded 
(reinforced) continually for making progress in their class- 
room activities. As a corollary, periods of work (earnings) 
are followed by periods of play during which the children 
can spend the tokens they have earned on a variety of 
pleasurable activities, most of which take place in the 



olassroonic Thirdly p this Behavior Analysis program makes 
use of positive reinforcement, using the token exchange 
eoonorny in order to maintain what we normally think of as 
classroom discipline. As Sponsor X has written, ^'Behavior 
Analysis uses positive reinforcement to build improved 
student behavior and seeks to eliminate all coercive or 
negative control procedures, .••The general strategy is 
to ignore inappropriate behavior while providing heavy and 
frequent reinforcement for desirable behavior," 

In this brief description of a classroom in Community 
A, we have tried to describe the primary activities that are 
associated with the instructional component. Let us now re- 
view those additional activities that are essential for the 
support of what takes place in the classroom, 

There are several individuals who work closely with the 
classroom teams. There is a teacher trainer who is respon- 
sible for training the teachers and teacher aides. Similarly, 

there is a parent tra '.ner who is responsible for the train- 

I 

ing of the parent aides. Note that at the presejit tine, 
there are twenty four teachers and teacher aides plus vwenty 
four parent assistants, Thus, both the teacher trainer and 
the parent trainer have important responsibilities assigned 
to them. In addition, there is a Follow Through coordinator 
and a District Advisor, representing the Sponsor, who super- 
vise the teacher trainer and the parent trainer. Their 
function is to train the trainers and to provide overall 
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supervision of the classroom activities. Finally, the 
Follow Through activities in a given school arc supported 
and supervised by the school principal and a Follow Through 
Director, who represents the school system. A summary of 
the project organization associated with the instructional 
Component is shown In Figure 1. 

Follow Through Director 

■ I 

Principal 

I 

Follow Through Coordinator 
Sponsor's Distr^^ot Advisor 



Teacher Trainer Parent Trainer 

Teacher 

Classrooms ^Teacher Aide 

Parent Assistant 
Parent Assistant 



Figure 1. Organization of the instructional component 
in Community A, 



Note that those individuals who are responsible for 
the support of the classroom activities are responsible for 
training! coordination, and administration. 
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Let us suppose that we were to visit another Follow 
Through Community and to observe its instructional component. 
Would there be activities similar to those we observed in 
Community A? If this second community also collaborated 
with Sponsor X, then the similarities would far outweigh 
the differences. Specifically, for a given Sponsor, the 
organization of classroom activities and the division of 
responsibility among adults within the classroom is likely 
to remain constant from one community to another. In 
addition, there will be similar provisions for the organi- 
zation of supporting activities • 

Let us visit instead Community B, working with Sponsor 
Y, and now we will observe differences in the organization 
of the instructional component. However, the differences 
will be primarily a matter of detail - we can still identify 
primary and support activities - and the differences will 
follow largely from the different views about education 
that characterize these two Sponsors. 

In Community B, there is a team of two adults working 
with each classroom* a teacher and a teacher aide. As 
before, the teacher is certified and in charge while the 
teacher aide is a paraprof essional having at least a high school 
diploma and she may have a child enrolled in Follow Through. 
Classroom activities are significantly influenced by Sponsor 
Y's model of education. He is one of several Sponsors who 
has been influenced by the British "open classroom" programs. 
ERJ[C ^^^^ influenced by theories of intellectual development 
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and of how highor-order intelleotual operations i^nter into 
effective learning and the effective use of knowledge. 
Although the objectives of Sponsor Y's curriculum are rather 
well-defined, the curriculum itself is kept flexible* ThuSt 
in Community B, each teacher is partially responsible for 
curriculum decisions and one observes greater variability 
between classrooms? than we observed in Community A* Class- 
room activities do not necessarily repeat themselves from 
one day to the next, Moreover, children often engage in 
projects or use certain familiar and natural activities as 
a vehicle for learning to read, learning mathematics, etc. 
We noticed that in Community A, there was quite a well- 
developed division of responsibility among the four adults* 
Because of the more flexible structuring of classroom ac- 
tivities in Community B, such a well-structured division of 
labor is not routinely possible, The teacher is in charge 
and she and the teacher aide take on different responsibiliti 
as they are required. In short, the organization cf class- 
room activities is rather different in Community B primarily 
as a consequence of the educational model that has been 
followed in designing the instructional componentt 

In Community B, there is a somewhat different pattern 
of support activities associated with the instructional 
component. Classroom training is the responsibility of a 
program assistant and there is a provision for one program 
assistant for every six - eight classrooms. As a general 
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rule, this is likely to be the number of Follow Through 
classrooms in a single school so that quite routinely there 
is one program assistant per school* 

As in Community A, the program assistants in Community 
B. are supervised by the Follow Through Coordinator who in 
turn Works closely with the Sponsor*s Field Representative » 
These two individuals train the trainers (the program 
assistants )t In turn, some support functions are the re- 
sponsibility of each school principal plus an overall Follow 
Through Director, Tho organization for the instructional 
component in this community is given in Figure 2, 



Follow Through Director 

I 

Principal 



Follow Through Coordinator 
Sponsor's Field Representative 



Program Assistant 



Teacher 
Classrooms Teacher Aide 



Figure Z, Organization of the instructional component 
in Community B. 



The Parent InvQlvement Contpongnt 

Unlike the instructional component, it is much more 
difficult to describe the parent involvement component and 
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there is likoly to be considerable variability from 
community to community. Yet, we can describe some of the 
general features to this component • 

First of all, the objectives of parent participation 
have been described in the Follow Through guidelines, Each 
project is expected to provide for the following kinds of 
opportunities! 

"Participation in the process of making decisions about 
the nature and operation of the project through frequent 
meetings of a Policy Advisory Committee and other parent 
groups? 

Provision for regular home contact by Follow Through 
staff I 

Parent educational and community activities which parents 
have helped develop." 

What structure exists in order to carry out these 
objectives? As an example, lot us consider again the Follow 
Through project in Community A, In this project, as in many 
projects, there is a parent coordinator and she has played 
a major role in the development of the parent involvement 
component. It is of some significance that she has lived 
for some time in this community and was well acquainted with 
a number of Follow Through parents even before she assumed 
her present responsibilities. She now has two assistants 
working with her, both of whom are Follow Through parents 
and work closely with the parent trainer. Note that there 
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is a sense in which certain activities are pertinent both 
to the instructional component as well as to parent involve- 
ment, namely in the classroom. Specifically, the parent 
assistants, supported by the parent trainer, contribute to 
the success of the instructional component. Simultaneously, 
the provision for parent assistants satisfies one of the 
objectives of parent involvement^ to encourage participa- 
tion of parents in the classroom as paid employees. More- 
over, these parents represent an important link between the 
school and community. Interest Ingly enough, the position of 
parent assistant is normally a rotating one in many communities 
Parents may work for a period of six months and then be re- 
placed by another parent. Although there are disadvantages 
to this rotational scheme, there are advantages in that a 
substantial number of parents have an opportunity to become 
directly involved with classroom activities* 

Perhaps the first responsibility of this particular co- 
ordinator was to form a provisional PAC even before the 
project was fully in operation. The rules governing this 
committee, its officers, and requirements for membership are 
specified in the Follow Through guidelines. 

By and large, the parent coordinator has been respon- 
sible for the initial organization of the primary activities 
that make up the parent involvement' component. After these 
primary activities were established, she continued to work 
with them, and to provide for coordination between the 
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instructional component and parent inv61vement , After the' 
first PAC was organizedi its officers took over the respon- 
sibility for the development of the PAC programt but the 
parent coordinator works closely with and in support of 
these officers* Similarly, during the first year, she had 
a major responsibility for the recruitment of parent assis- 
tants! After the first year, the PAC began to take over the 
responsibility for continuing recruitment. The parent co- 
ordinator and her assistants continue to be primarily 
responsible for visiting families at home and for developing 
opportunities so that parents can continue their education 
by working toward high school diplomas or college degrees. 
Developing other community activities has been the joint 
responsibility of the PAC, the parent coordinator, and her 
staff. 

Ill, STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT! AN OVERVIEW 

In one sense, the objectives for a Follow Through 
project staff are to implement all components that are 
essential for the sucess of a comprehensive program. In 
another sense, this statement of objectives can be given an 
organizational interpretation. In order to implement a 
project, the staff must build an organization such that the 
primary activities associated with each component can begin 
to function effectively. In addition, the project organiza- 
tion must provide for those support activities that are also 
essential. 
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If one reviews the history of some of the existing 
projectsi one is able to identify how these projects have 
been developed over time, and to look for similarities and 
differences in the processes of development! In what re- 
spects are there similarities? To a significant extent, 
projects share in common the fact that each has had to deal 
with a set of similar organizational problems in order to 
attain their objectives, Moreover, organizational develop- 
ment can be broken down into three successive stages of 
development as follows i 

Stage One - Project Initiation. 
During this stage, initial committments between Sponsor and 
community are reached, the basic organization of the project 
is first outlined, and relationships among certain key sub- 
systems are first established, 

State Two - Project Implementation, 
During this stage, the initial project plan is put into 
effect and modifications are introduced as experience accu- 
mulates. The purpose of this stage is to demonstrate that 
a project can be successfully implemented. 

State Three - Consolidation and Preparation for Expansion. 
During this stage, projects are able to review and evaluate 
their experiences and to plan for the future. Certain long- 
run issues begin to be faced, particularly to review the 
accomplishments of the demonstration project and to consider 
what long-run implications there are (if any) for the school 
system as a whole. 
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Interestingly enough » most current projects have now 
completed the first two stages in this sequence of develop- 
ment ♦ The third stage of development has scarcely begun^ 

In what respects are there differences in the way in 
which projects develop? Projects differ in part because 
they reach different solutions to the common set of develop- 
mental problems. Some of these differences are essential, 
because projects must take into account specific character- 
istics of their particular communities* Project development 
is also influenced by differences between Sponsors, which in 
turn have organizational implications. Some differences are 
nonessential and permit us to identify some lessons to be 
learned from project experiencesi i»e« to recognize that 
some developmental strategies are to be preferred while 
others are to be avoided* 

In the remainder of this report, we will describe the 
organizational problems that appear to be commonly encountered 
by projects and to review some of the lessons to be learned 
from the experiences of existing projects. 

IV* PROJECT INITIATION 

During the initiation stage, projects all have in 
common that they must make an initial although possibly 
limited committment to the establishment of a Follow Through 
project. In a sense, this committment implies a recognition 
of some existing inadequacies in the community's educational 
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programs and an expoctation that implementation of Follow 
Through will lead to a reduction in these inadequacies* 
Also I during this stage t the following issues can be 
expected to arise, 

1» Some decifxoiis have \^ \. . made about how planning 
will be undertaken and who will participate in the planning, 

2, Some definition of the objectives to be achieved 
by a Follow Through project needs to be established. 

3« A choice '.mong alternative sponsors needs to be 
made» This choice represents a preliminary committment to 
a particular educational model or approach and to the 
selection of certain means (the Sponsor's model) for the 
achievement of established ends, 

4, Some decisions have to be made about how the 
Follow Through project will be incorporated into the school 
system and particularly how liason functions between the 
project and the school system of which it is a part are to 
be carried out. 

Now let us look in more detail at what might happen in 
attempting to solve each of these problems, 
Partioipation 

In Community A, a variety of individuals have been 
involved from the very beginning, representing not only 
the school system, but also some of the significant interest 
groups in the community. Because of this wide-spread par- 
ticipation! there was fairly broad involvement in the initial 
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decisions about Follow Through* As a consequencei a 
number of segments of the community took part in the initial 
committment to participate in Follow Through* These in- 
cluded the Director of Head Start for the County and the 
Director of the Conm\inity Action Program, In addition^ 
several parents with children in Head Start were included 
and served on an interim Parent Advisory Committee (PAC), 
The presence of the^e individuals added to the significance 
of the initial committment even though some of these in- 
dividuals did not remain actively involved in the implemen- 
tation of the project. There were three additional in- 
dividuals who played important roles in the initial 
negotiations and who have continued to be actively involved* 
These included the parent coordinator, who had been working 
with Head Start, the elementary school Superintendent, and 
the Coordinator for Federal Funds, who later served as Follow 
Through Director* In this community, it seems quite clear 
that this high degree of initial involvement has been of 
value I the project has received broad community support from 
the very beginning. 

By way of contrasti let us look at Community C, Here, 
the initiative for establishing the project was taken by 
the Superintendent of Schools. He made most of the decisions 
during this initiation stage and the community as a whole 
learned about the project only after a Sponsor had been 
selected and the project was ready to be initiated* 
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bibsequently, the project has suffered from a low level 
of initial involvetnont , from the fact that few individuals 
were initially committed to the success of the project, 
and from the fact that some individuals were initially 
offended because they had not boon consulted. 

The lesson to be learned would appear to be that ex- 
tensive participation at this stage of development is to 
be desiredi But, who should be included at this initial 
stage? Although there is no easy answer to this question^ 
we can suggest a principle to be followed, It is advan- 
tageous to include representatives of those groups whose 
cooperation is essential to the successful implementation 
of the project. A related principle might be that those 
individuals who participated in the initial decisions are 
more likely to be positively committed to the support of 
the project. Following this principle , it is clear that 
parent representation is desirable from the very beginning 
both from those parents whose children are likely to enroll 
in Follow Through as well as from other parent and community 
groups that have a stake in the welfare of the school 
system. In addition, key individuals in the school system, 
including School Board members, need to be included, par- 
ticularly those who are likely to be working with a Follow 
Through project, 

Interestingly enough, in the projects with which we 
are familiar, neither principals nor teachers have been 
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included in these initial diocussions, even though their 
cooperation is clearly of importance. Our principle 
would suggest that they should havo been included and our 
experience with projects would support such a recommendationi 
In many communities > principals and teachers have felt left 
out and their initial reservations about the project had to 
be overcome before they became committed to the support of 
the project. 
EstabligKing QbjgQ.Uves 

As before > projects appear to differ in the extent 
to which they established some reasonably clear objectives 
before they actually began to implement a project* For 
example t school officials in one community were aware that 
three of the community's schools were not functioning 
adquatelyi Moreover, the staff of these schools were 
demoralized and parents were disturbed at the consequences 
for their children. Thus> it was relatively easy to agree 
that something ought to be done in order to improve existing 
inadequacies in these schools t 

In another community » there was relatively little 
attention given to a discussion of objectives, The 
initiative had actually been taken by the State Offica of 
Education in suggesting to the community that they ought to 
apply* As a result, a major reason for starting a Follow 
Through project was simply that this was another source of 
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Federal funds for the support of the school systemi 

Of course, it seems logical to assume that one ought 
to establish some objectives before beginning to implement 
a project, but what might be some of the undesirable con- 
sequences from failure to establish a set of objectives? 
As one plans, one must make a series of decisions i without 
a statement of objectives^ one has no criteria for making 
these decision-s, For example, the choice among Sponsors 
may well depend upon one's objectives, since Sponsors differ 
with respect to what they themselves are attempting to 
accomplish* Similarly, when recruiting staff, parent aides 
as well as teachers, a clear statement of purpose is likely 
to be reassuring and the absence of such a statement dis- 
turbing. 

In developing a clear statement of purpose, it is 
likely that certain underlying disagreements will be 
brought out into the open and resolvedi Often, when the 
issue of purpose has either been avoided or not raised, 
it often proves to be the case that different interest 
groups have different views about objectives. Eventually, 
these disagreements are likely to emerge, but, when they 
do, the disagreements may be accompanied by bitterness 
and misunderstanding. 
Choosing a Sponsor 

In Community A, an interim PAC had been formed even 
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before any serious consideration was given to the problem 
of choosing a Sponsor, This group made use of a consultant 
who was quite knowledgeable about the program approaches 
of different SponsorSi Five Sponsors were interviewed. 
Apparently, the group was able to agree that they preferred 
a well -structured program, As a consequence, they also 
agreed that Sponsor X would be their first choice and 
another Sponsor with an equally well-structured approach 
would be their Sf>cond choice. Arrangements were then reached 
between Sponsor X and the community. 

In Community C, the initial discussions between Sponsor 
and community followed a rather different pattern, The 
initiative came from an Associate Superintendent of Schools 
who is actually Ln charge of all elementary schools within 
thPi inner-oity area. Prior to Follow Through, he had taken 
the leadership in developing a remedial reading program 
and he had some interest in obtaining financial support 
for the continuation of thie program. With support from 
the State Office of Education, he began to explore the 
possibility of a Follow Through project and was led to 
Sponsor X primarily because of geographical proximity. 
It is not at all clear that Sponsor X was chosen because 
of the nature of his program but rather for reasons of 
convenience. After agreements were reached, there was 
an expectation that Sponsor X would somehow make use of 
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this existing rernedial reading program* This expectation 
was unfortunately incorrect and led to some initial diffi- 
culties when the program was first implemented for the 
school year of 1969-70. Actually, Sponsor X has indicated 
that his own views about curriculum materials were in flux 
and that this was the source of somo of the initial mis- 
understandings. While these negotiations were underway, 
he still felt that local communities could have a good deal 
of freedom in the choice of curriculum materials* Sub- 
sequently, he became convinced that certain types of 
materials were essential for the successful implementation 
of his educational program. 

There appear to be important differences between these 
two projects having to do with the process of selecting a 
Sponsor. The first community had a reasonably accurate 
set of expectations about Sponsor X*s program when they 
decided to work with him while the second community did 
not. In addition. Community A had involved more individuals 
bv)th parents as well as school officials, in the initial 
process of decision-making than had Community C, Thus, 
in the one case, a shared set of expectations about the 
Sponsor had been established, while in the second case, 
they had not. Apparently, the lesson to be learned is 
that communities need to be aware of the differences among 
Sponsors and to decide beforehand whether or not they are 
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prepared to commit themselves to the consequences of a 
particular Sponsor's approachi 

Project Uason 

Normally! Follow Through operates as part of a school 
system and some provisions always have to be made to 
establish a linking or liason rnlationship between project 
and the rest of the system. Sometimes, this liason function 
exists primarily '*on paper*') under these circumstances the 
evolution and success of a project appear to be significantly 
handicapped. Sometimes, this liason function is actively 
carried out by an experienced and dedicated administrator! 
under these circumstances, the prospects for project success 
would appear to be significantly improved • Let us review 
some examples of the variety of ways in which this liason 
function may be carried out. 

In Community A, the Coordinator of Federal Funds plays 
an active role as mediator between Follow Through and the 
school system. First of all, he plays a major role in 
drawing up the annual contract proposal, particularly in 
the submission of the budget, and in those details that 
pertain to the Follow Through guidelines. During this 

s. 

period, he is responsible for obtaining the school system's 
support for the new proposal* Secondly, he keeps the 
Superintendent informed and aware of the progress being made 
in the project. This is an important responsibility and one 
that he handles well. As a result, the Superintendent has 
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been a strong supporter of Follow Through and willing to 
mediate between the project, the Sohoor Boardi and the 
communityi when necessary. Finally, this coordinator has 
been a very effective trouble-shooter for Follow Through 
in resolving issues between Follow Through and the School 
Systenii We feel that it is extremely important that some- 
one function effectively in this role of trouble-shooter» 
We can st^to the problem in general terms as follows. 
The school system (the School District) can be viewed as 
a set of component subsystems that operate interdependently , 
The Follow Through project represents an additional sub- 
system to be included in the total system. But as it. begins 
to function, problems arise between Follow Through and 
other existing subsystems and some accommodations become 
essentialj i»e, the project "makes waves," This coordina- 
tor has been very effective in helping to resolve the 
difficulties that arise betwoen Follow Through and other 
parts of the system. For example, since Follow Through has 
its own funds and its own educational program, materials 
are purchased in ways that are inconsistent with the 
practices that are followed throughout other parts of the 
school system. Gradually, the Purchasing Department has 
learned to adapt somewhat to the needs and requests of 
Follow Through, Similarly, Follow Through has gradually 
involved parents in the hiring of teacher aides and more 
recently teachers. Such practices are not normally followed 
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by the Personnel Department and again the Coordinator has 
participated in the negotiations that helped to resolve 
this conflict over procedures. Follow Through also employs 
Parent Assistants who have been hired as Temporary Employees 
(a decision which is in itself a compromise). As a con- 
sequence, there have been awkward questions raised about 
establishing their rate of pay, whether or not they are 
entitled to fringe benefits and paid vacation, when they 
will receive raises, etc. Again, the Coordinator has 
been helpful in resolving disagreements, although the 
decisions have not always been completely acceptable to 
the parents or to the Follow Through staff. What one 
observes is that Follow Through, as a new component, needs 
to operate in ways that differ from the established pro- 
cedures. More importantly, these conflicts over procedures 
are disturbing both to parents and the Follow Through staff. 
It would impair the effectiveness of the program and the 
morale of the staff if they could not be resolved. 

In a second community, the Title I Coordinator handles 
these liason functions. Unfortunately, he plays a relatively 
passive role in carrying out these responsibilities. He 
will help - if asked by the Follow Through Director, but 
he does little to anticipate difficulties that may arise* 
In addition, he views his function as primarily one of 
communications rather than mediation or negotiation. As 



a result, difficult issues are not likely to be resolved 
or are resolved only partially and after long delays* The 
effects on the Follow Through ?^taff and parents are un- 
fortunate sinco tbpy are frequently frustrated by their 
inability to obtain solutions to problems that arise between 
the project and the school system, 

In a third community, these liason functions are 
handled even more inadequately. This is a large school 
system and the Associate Superintendent with primary re- 
sponsibility has nevor delegated to anyone the responsibility 
for liason and mediation, Since he is an extremely busy 
manf ho is rarely accessible. Even when accessible, he 
is rarely able to give proper attention to a problem that 
may have been commurjicated to him. Although two of his 
administrative assii^stants are accessible, approachable^ 
and sympathetic, they are rarely able to help constructively. 
Thus, the project director alternates between moods of 
frustration and apathy while the project personnel often 
see themselves as enmeshed in bureaucracy and red-tape, 

The important conclusion that we can reach is that 
issues will inevitably arise between Follow Through and 
other parts of the total school system. Someone needs to 
be able to exercise leadership in resolving these diffi- 
culties through a process of mediation and negotiation. 
Moreover, this is a difficult responsibility to carry out 
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successfully! it can not be delegated to someone who is 
either inoxperiencod or who is not in a position to exer- 
cise influence throughout all parts of the school system* 

V. PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 

As the implementation stage begins, projects can 
be expected to have developed some sense of purpose. Hav- 
ing committed themselves to working with a particular 
Sponsor, they also can be expected to be aware of the 
organizational structure they are about to create. As 
they proceed, the following issues can be expected to arise, 
all of which are pertinent to the eventual success of the 
project. 

1. Some form of working relationship between the 
Sponsor's organization and the school system has to be 
established and maintained, 

2. Steps have to be taken to recruit those key 
individuals who will have primary responsibility for the 
management of the project, 

3. Steps have to be taken to recruit and train the 
remaining personnel who will participate in the project - 
particularly the teachers and any aides that will be work- 
ing with the project, Subsequently, steps need to be taken 
to develop and maintain a high level of committment on the 
part of these individuals, 

4. Working relationships between the project staff 
and the school or schools in which they operate have to be 
established. 
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5. Some provisions for nonitoring the effectiveness 
of the project activities have to be developed. 

6, Some agreements have to be reached about a program 
of parent and community involvement and steps have to be 
taken in order to put this program into effect. 

In what follows, w© will consider each of these prob- 
lems in succession and will contrast the solutions to them 
that have been reached by certain communities. However, 
the discussion of programs of parent involvement will be 
deferred to a subsequent section. 

Pro .1 act "Sponsor Relatlrtnghlpa 

By and large. Sponsors have a major influence on this 
relationship since they define the role of Sponsor's re- 
presentative and then recruit individuals to fulfill these 
roles. Sponsor X calls his representative a "District Ad- 
visor** and each of these advisors spends approximately one- 
fourth of his time in working with the community. Similarly, 
Sponsor Y works through someone called a "Field Representative". 

For example, the District Advisor to Community A is 
an advanced graduate student from Sponsor X*s university 
and strongly committed to the support of Sponsor X's pro- 
gram. He is younger than most of the key figures in Follow 
Through and Is one of the few major figures who is routinely 
called by his first name. His role is a very complex one 
and he handles It well. He has responsibilities that might 
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conceivably be in conflict, although he does not perir<it 
them to become so* On the one hanci he is responsible to 
Sponsor X for the implementation of Sponsor X's program 
and in some respects for ensuring that their program^ as 
one of many in the experimental effort, will have an 
opportunity to demonstrate its effectiveness when compared 
to the programs of other Sponsors • On the other hand, he 
has no direct authority over any of the local staff. He 
is in the ambiguous position of a kind of consultant to the 
Follow Through Director and Coordinator who are hired locally* 
It is our impression that initially neither his role nor 
that of the Follow Through Coordinator were well-defined. 
They work closely together and their division of respon- 
sibility has evolved over time. Moreover, their present 
roles are partly a function of their individual character- 
istics •* what each does well - and partly a result of their 
joint assessment about what has needed to be done, 

During the first year of project operation, he took 
on certain specific responsibilities and faced certain 
challenges. Since no one in the community felt confident 
that they fully understood the Sponsor's Model (Behavior 
Analysis) J it was the responsibility of the District 
Advisor to organize an in-service training urogram and 
to train the trainers for that program. In addition, the 
first year was inevitably a difficult one for the local 
staff. They were inexperienced and lacked confidence in 
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their abilityi The District Advisor played an important 
role in developing confidence and in demonstrating to 
the staff that thoy were indeed making progress • 

There v/ero also certain kinds of tests or challenges 
that he had to facei Being younger than most of the teachers 
was something of a handicap. More importantly i he was not 
an experienced teacher and some staff members felt that 
this was most unfortunate* Gradually, he overcame these 
handicaps and earned the respect of the local staff. It 
has been interesting to note that he is very careful to 
admit what he doGS not know, namely that he is not an ex- 
perienced classroom teacher* But he has established him- 
self ao the "expert" on behavior analysis and as fully 
knowledgeable about the Sponsor's model. In a sense, he 
has managed to gain acceptance for a division of labor i 
the teachers have certain competences that he does not 
possess while he is competent }n different and complemen- 
tary ways, 

There are certain other respects in which he has 
demonstrated his competence. He is effective as a middle- 
man between Sponsor and the community and is the main 
communications link between the two, Secondly, he is an 
effective spokesman for the project to certain segments of 
the community - parents, school board, etc. Finally, he 
occasionally acts as a "lightning rod" for the frustrations 
and annoyances of the project staff, Since he is an outsider 
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and has no clear-cut position in the school system's 
hierarchy, teachers and aides are not afraid to express 
their frustrations directly to hin)# Ho accepts these 
discussions good**naturedly and there has developed a 
kind of understanding that it isn't his fault anyway* 
Frequently the catharsis is helpful and leads to con- 
structive action. 

During the past year, as the project efforts became 
more stable, the definition of hin responsibilities began 
to shift* As the Follow Through Coordinator and Teacher 
Trainer have taken over the responsibility for training, 
he has become less involved with the training program* 
Indeed, both the District Advisor and Sponsor X claims 
that he is trying to work himself out of a job. On the 
other hand, he has become even more involved with long- 
range planning for the future of the project* 

In Community C, also working with Sponsor X, there 
have been two District Advisors and some of the difficulties 
they have encountered have been illuminating* First of all, 
the initial experiences of the District Advisor were 
seriously complicated by certain factors over which she 
had no control. This is the community in which the 
Associate Superintendent had played a very important part 
in the establishment of the project. The Follow Through 
Coordinator and the Follow Through teachers wanted to use 
a particular set of mathematics workbooks, ones already 
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being used in the school system. Sponsor X has indicated 
that when the question first came up, he had no pbjection 
but later camo to conclude that a different set of materials 
would be much more appropriate for the implementation of 
his instructional program, We should note that this con- 
troversy developed v/hen the Coordinator and other members 
of the Follow Through project staff neither understood nor 
were particularly committed to the Sponsor^s instructional 
program. Eventually, Sponsor X*s wishes prevailed although 
it is apparent that project personnel were not necessarily 
convinced that the change was a desirable one. 

During this period, the district advisor found her- 
self in a very difficult position, She was not yet 
accepted by the project staff and the controversy impaired 
her relationships with the staff. More importantly, she 
felt impelled to exert influence on the Associate Super- 
intnedent. He resenoed this influence and asked Sponsor 
X to terminate her association with the project. There was 
some delay in replacing her, during which period the project 
operated without any regular support from the Sponsor, 

The difficulties of this period, which lasted through 
most of the first year of activity, appear to have impeded 
the development of this project in a variety of ways, 
First of all, it had negative effects on the development of 
an effective working relationship between Sponsor and pro^- 
ject and apparently both Sponsor as well as the Associate 
Superintendent have given some consideration to terminating 
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the project, Tnterastin;;ly enought during this period, 
arrangements were m&de for this community to undertake a 
second Follow Through project, with support from a differ- 
ent Sponsor, One can infer that the committment to working 
with Sponsor X was thus somewhat limited, A second con- 
sequence is that during a very critical period^ when the 
Follow Through project staff was untrained and uncertain 
about their ability to perform adequately^ the District 
Advisor was put into a position in which she could bo of 
relatively little help, 

By the start of the second year, a new District Advisor 
had been appointed who was both experienced and acceptable 
to the Associate Superintendent and he was given a rather 
free hand in working with this project. 

During the second year, he was in a position to review 
the status of the project after one year of activities, to 
identify some of the difficulties that had arisen in the 
past and were still impairing the effectiveness of the pro- 
ject, and to attempt to alleviate some of these difficulties, 
First of all, what were some of these difficulties? 

1, A relationship based on some degree of mutual 
mistrust had developed between the key administrator in 
the School System and Sponsor X, 

2, Key members of the Follow Through Project staff 
were somewhat demoralized and found themselves in a rather 
difficult situation. For example, the project coordinator 
Often needed h^ip from someone in the School System in order 



to Work out issues that would arise between the project 
and the School System, She did not have ready access to 
the Associate Superintendent although she did have access 
to some of his administrative assistants. They were sympa- 
thetic but not oft^..* able to be helpful. In addition, as 
the coordinator became more discouraged, she tended to have 
somewhat less active involvement in the projectj she was 
sometimes reluctant to take the initiative and was more 
likely to respond passively to events around her, 

3i For a variety of reasons, the teaching staff- 
teachers, teaching aides, and parent assistants - were 
also discouraged and less than fully committed to the 
project, They needed more training and were uncertain 
about how to carry out their responsibilities, As a con- 
sequence, there was some tendency to look for someone to 
blame, And some of these negative views tended to impair 
the ability of th^ teaching tea^c^ to work together effect- 
ively. Some of the teaching staff also directed their 
annoyance toward the Sponsor and details of his program 
as well as towards key members of the project staff, 

^J', Relationships between the project and the two 
schools in which Follow Through classrooms operated during 
the first year were also impaired. The two school principals 
were annoyed that they were rarely consulted when decisions 
wore being made about the project, When interviewed, they 
emphasized that the project was a nuisance for them. 
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5. Finally, during this first year, there was only 
limited success in developing a pro{jram of parent involve- 
ment. In part, only limited efforts had been made to 
develop this program. 

During the necond yoar, the District Advisor took 
active steps to alleviate the difficulties that impaired 
the effectiveness: of the project. By the end of this year, 
a number of improvements could be noted and these will be 
reviewed subsequently, 

There is still another community (Community B) in 
which the first Sponsor*s representative had a difficult 
time while the second representative was much more sucess- 
ful. Let us review what happened in this community. First 
of all, this community works with Sponsor Y. The first 
field representative to this community was experienced as 
a teacher, particularly in the field of bilingual education 
but over a period of time was unable to maintain the con- 
fidence of the teachers and program assistants, As a 
result, the Follow Through staff felt that the sponsor was 
giving insufficient support to the project staff. For a 
period of time negotiations took place between sponsor and 
project, with key project staff attempting to obtain better 
support from the sponsor. Eventually^ the Director re- 
quested that the Field Representative be replaced with 
someone who was a more experienced teacher and a more effec- 
tive trainer of trainers (the program assistants). With 



some reluctance on the part of the sponsor, she was re- 
placed. Subsequently, the relationship between sponsor 
and project began to improve and is now on a much more 
satisfactory basis. 

To some extont, we feel that the first Field Repre- 
sentative was treated partly as a scapegoat for some 
difficulties that had arisen between sponsor and project 
and we want to describe these difficulties as best we can, 
First of all, teachers as a rule were assigned to Follow 
Through and did not volunteer for the project. As the 
project began, teachers received training from Sponsor Y 
but usually felt uncertain about carrying out their re- 
sponsibilities. There is a nense in which the sponsor 
(any sponsor) is responsible for tho introduction of 
technological change into the school system. The sponsor^s 
educational model dlfferti from the educational assumptions 
being made prior -^-o the initiation of the project. The 
net effect is that teachers find that their previously 
acquired skills are no longer adequate or valid and that 
they must acquire a new repertoire of skills in order to 
perform successfully. Thus, it should be no surprise that 
teachers were made anxious about their competence as they 
first began to work with Follow Through and that they 
looked for help in dealing with these anxieties. Now, 
Sponsor Y's program operates on the assumption that teachers 
will receive help from program assistants (trainers) who in 
turn will be helped by the sponsor's field representative 



(the trainer of trainers), Initially at least, the program 
assistants had no more familiarity with the sponsor's model 
than did the teachers. As a result, all of the burden of 
responsibility for training was focused on the field repre- 
sentative who was viewed as the expert who knew all about the 
sponsor's model. 

The position of the Field Representative was made 
additionally complex because of certain key characteristics 
of the sponsor's model. One key characteristic follows from 
the unstructured nature of the instructional program and from 
the emphasis on an open-classroom. Participants in Community 
B are likely to state that Sponsor Y's model is well-defined 
in general terms but not specifically! What do they mean xo 
imply by such a statement? Our interpretation is that the 
model is well-defined in terms of characteristics that an 
instructional program should possess or criteria to which it 
should conform. But the behavioral objectives to be achieved 
by the program are less well-defined and an operational 
specification of the implications of the general principles 
tends to be left undefinedt In a sense, it has been the 
responsibility of the implementor (local project staff) to 
work out an operational specification of the model. 

There is one other characteristic of the sponsor's 
model that led to difficulties, In this community, there is 
considerable emphasis on the acquisition of reading skills 
and local personnel feel that the sponsor's model is not 
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specific enough in the area of reading* Interestingly 
enough, they conclude that Sponsor Y give insufficient 
attention to the particular requirements of local communities, 
thus implying that, although their community places great 
emphasis on reading, other communities might not. It is our 
impression that other communities are equally concerned 
about reading and that this is simply a specific example of 
an area in which the sponsor's model needed further speci- 
fication in order to meet the demands of local communities* 

At aviy rate, these pressures for supplying the community 
with a more specific definition of curriculum and of be- 
havioral objectives were initially directed at the Field 
Representative and unfortunately she could neither cope with 
the situation on her own nor could she obtain sufficient 
support from Sponsor Y. Thus, the local staff perceived 
her as not being helpful enough and perhaps as not being ex- 
perienced enough in the details of the Sponsor's model. As 
a consequence, the relationships between the local staff and 
the Field Representative as well as Sponsor Y deteriorated 
as the staff lost confidence in their ability to help. 

A second Field Representative was appointed during 
the academic year 1970-71. She is quite experienced and the 
local staff developed a high degree of confidence in her 
ability to help them. In part, she respected their need for 
additional specif iciation and was able to be helpful in work- 
ing out specific details of the Sponsor's program, particularly 
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in the area of reading. In addition, she appears to be 
more forceful in communicating to Sponsor Y the feelings 
of the Project staff and in influencing the Sponsor to 
respond to the complaints being made by the community, At 
the same time» she was able to maintain a good relationship 
between herself and Sponsor Y. Somewhat ironically, after 
the first representative had been removed, Sponsor Y began 
a major effort to place greater emphasis on reading, to 
develop a statement about behavioral objectivesj and to 
define the instructional program in more specific terms, 
If the results of these efforts had been available, the 
first representative might have been much more able to carry 
out her responsibilities to Community Yi 

What lessons are to be learned from these rather 
different experiences of communities with sponsor repre- 
sentatives? 

1. Certainly, it is essential that a sponsor's 
representative be knowleigeable about the sponsor's educa- 
tional model in order to work successfully with a project 
but there are other skills that are of equal importance, 
The sponsor's representative has important functions as a 
trainer and as a trainer of trainees* The sponsor's 
representative must possess certain human relations skills 
in order to establish or maintain an effective working re- 
lationship with the project staff, One can anticipate that 
the first few months of a project will be a period of stress 



and frustration for an inexperienced staff, The sponsor's 
representative must be able to deal constructively with these 
frustrations so as to help maintain staff morale and to avoid 
a situation in which the relationship between staff and 
sponsor*s representative begins to deteriorate, 

2. As a corollary, it will be helpful if a project 
can develop an accurate set of job specifications fov the 
role of sponsor's representative and can attempt to ensure 
that the sponsor's representative working with them is able 
to meet these specifications. 

As one examines the experiences of existing projects - 
those originating during the first years of Follow Through - 
it would appear that neither sponsors nor projects were 
initially able to form an accurate description for the 
position of sponsor's representative. Indeed, through trial 
and error, a more accurate job description has gradually 
emerged and new projects ought to be able to take advantage 
of this development, 

3. Hopefully, a sponsor*s representative will play an 
important, although perhaps secondary role, in the establish- 
ment of relationships between the project and the school 
system and between the project and the local community. As 
the individual who is most knowledgeable about the sponsor's 
model, he or she can be very helpful in the establishment of 
these relationships and as a valuable source of information 
about the sponsor's model and about the educational objectives 
of the project. 
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4, One should recognize that the functions of a 
sponsor •s representative should be changing over the life 
of the project, Gr^adually, many of these functions will be 
taken over by some of the project staff as they take over 
the responsibilities for trainin^r, hujnan relations^ and 
liason. Eventually, a successful sponsor's representative 
ought to help bring about a situation in which his services 
are no longer essential. 

5t Finally! projects tend to plan on an annual basisi 
to review what has been accomplished during the current year 
and to establish a set of project objectives for the coming 
year. The sponsor's representative ought to be able to make 
a particularly valuable contribution to project planning, 
in helping to complete an annual review and to plan for an 
additional year* 

Staff Recruitment 

When a project begins to give some thought to the 
problems of recruiting staff for a Follow Through project, 
there are at least two important issues that need to be 
considered. (1) What sorts of individuals does one want to 
recruit for each of the essential staff positions and (2) what 
procedures should one follow in attempting to recruit? 

Let us consider first the question of job qualifications 
(desirable individual characteristics) for both the primary 
roles in a project as well as the roles that provide for 
secondary support. One general point we need to make is 
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that job qualifications are a function of the sponsor's 
educational model since different sponsors place different 
demands on individuals in order to implement their programs. 

With either Sponsor X or Sponsor Y's modeli we can 
identify some of the desirable characteristics that each 
classroom teacher ought to have, 

!• The prospective teacher ought to be at least open- 
minded about the possibilities of the sponsor's model and to 
be willing to explore what it will be like to work in either 
of the sponsor's classrooms. In some communities, there 
are certainly teachers who were initially skeptical about 
the sponsor •s model but have been partly "converted'^i they 
have also been impressed by the results they have been ob- 
serving. However, there have been individual teachers who 
were very uncomfortable about teaching in either of these 
programs. In the case of Sponsor X, some teachers were 
particularly offended by the reliance on a "token economy." 
With Sponsor Y, there were also teachers who were disturbed 
by the lack of structure to the open classroom model. In 
either caso, these teachers have usually asked to leave 
Follow Through and to return to a more conventional class- 
room. 

2. The prospective teacher needs also to be aware 
that both sponsors make use of a form of "team teaching 
Indeed, in the behavior analysis classroom^ one of her major 
responsibilities will be as the leader of a team of four 
individuals. In Communities A and C, one can certainly 
observe teams that work very well together and this level 
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of team effectiveness is very important for the successful 
implementation of the program* On the other hand, one can 
also observe classrooms in which the four adults are not 
working well with eadi other and 5n which disagreements within 
the team are having unfortunate c>ffects within the classroom. 
Thus, teachers working with this model need to bo able to 
work effectively as the supervisor of other adults, They 
need also to be capable at training these other adults to 
work effectively with each other and with the children in the 
classroom. Along these lines, it is important to note that 
experienced teachers are primarily experienced in working 
with children and not adults j one can not assume, simply on 
the basis of their past experience, that they will be able 
to function effectively as supervisors and trainers of 
adults, 

In Sponsor Y's model, the teacher is again in charge 
of a team which, in this case, includes only one other in- 
dividual. Yet, it is still extremely important that the 
two adults plan together with care and that their activities 
within the classroom be carefully coordinated. Because of 
the more flexible structure to Sponsor Y's program, these 
problems of coordination within the classroom are particu- 
larly important and are one of the major responsibilities 
for the classroom teacher. 

3. The prospective teacher is likely to be f . notion- 
ing in a racially integrated setting as well as one in which 



variations in socio-economic and cultural backgrounds will 
be of considerable importance. This teacher needs to be able 
to function effectively in such a complex setting. For ex- 
ample, the teacher > whether white or black, will necessarily 
be a college graduate. The parent assistants in the class- 
room are more likely to be black and very likely will not 
have completed high school, One can encounter teachers, 
both white and black, who assume that parent assistants can't 
possibly be expected to function as a full member of a class- 
room team unless they have a considerable amount of education! 
Under such circumstances, it is not surprising if difficulties 
arise between the teacher and the parent assistants or if the 
teacher finds it difficult to delegate responsibilities to 
them. Similarly, both sponsors emphasize parent involvement 
and, again, it is important that the prospective teacher be 
able to relate effectively to parents whose backgrounds may 
differ considerably from her o\vn, 

4. Finally, the prospective teacher will be expected 
to take part in a training program in which she will be 
learning to develop a n^w set of skills and in which she will 
not be able to rely completely on her past experience or on 
what she already knows. This is a situation in which any 
adult may feel quite uncomfortable, particularly because of 
the possibility that she might fail. Hopefully, a prospective 
teacher will be challenged by the opportunity of taking part 
in the Follow Through project and not overly threatened by 
the prospects of having to develop a new set of skills. 
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We could also talk a^out desirable qualities to bo 
possessed by the other adulto in the classroom team, but 
these qualities parallel those that are desirable for the 
classroom teacher. These other members of the classroom 
team need also to be open-minded about the sponsor's model, 
capable of learning to work effectively as part of a team, 
willing to v;ork with other adults in a setting that is both 
integrated and in which cultural differences need to be 
taken into account, and secure enough to tolerate some of 
the stresses that may be encountered during an initial train- 
ing period, 

I^et us now turn to a consideration of some of the key 
support functions in a Follov/ Through pro^^ect. The first 
level of support to the classroom activities are the teacher 
trainers in the case of Sponsor X and the program assistants 
in the case of Sponsor Y* In either case, their major function 
is to assist in the on-the-job training of teachers as part 
of the implementation of the sponsor's program. They need to 
have the following capabilities! 

It As a project develops, a variety of unanticipated 
educational problems will inevitably arise and the teacher 
trainers play an important role in helping to find solutions 
to these problems. Thus, they function somewhat as a ''lead'' 
teacher or as a more experienced teacher who can give support 
to the classroom activities. The most successful of the 
teacher trainers or program assistants have often served first 



as classroom toacherB in the Follow Through project and 
then have been promoted into this supervisory role. It is 
a fairly difficult role for a teacher who has had no previous 
experience with a particular sponsor's model, 

2, As the training supervisor of a group of teachers, 
these teacher trainers need to develop certain human relations 
skills in order to carry out their responsibilities. For 
example I on occasion they will be dealing directly with a 
single teacher as a supervisor • Some classroom teachers, 
particularly if they are themselves as experienced, may re- 
sent interference from an outsider. The teacher trainer must 
be able to establish an effective working relationship with 
individual teachers. Similarly, there will be frequent 
occasions when the teacher trainer will meet with the teachers 
as a group. This setting requires a different set of small 
group leadership skills so that the meetings can be pro- 
ductive and effective and so that conflicts that may arise 
within the group can be dealt with constructively. 

3» As a first-time supervisor, the teacher trainer 
needs to be aware of the morale of the teachers with whom 
she works, to recognize difficulties as they arise, and, in 
many cases, to serve as a channel of communication between 
the teachers and the project leadership. 

The other important support role is that of the Follow 
Through Coordinator who works closely with the sponsor's 
representative and has the major responsibility for the 
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administration of a Follow Through project. In most pro- 
jects, this role is filled by an experienced teacher and 
yet, his or her primary responsibilities are as an adminis- 
trator rather than a teachei\ In this respect, the Follow 
Through Coordinator has much more in common with a school 
principal or associate principal* The major responsibilities 
are as follows i 

Xi The Follow Through Coordinator is responsible 
for the administration of the project, including project 
planning, control of expenditures for Follow Through, 
personnel and recruitment, and the preparation of required 
reports. In addition, this individual will play an important 
part in writing the proposal for annual renewal of the Follow 
Through project, 

2. The Follow Through Coordinator is also a key 
spokesman or representative of the project to the rest of 
the school system, the community, and to representatives 
of the Follow Through Branch (the Project Officers) to whom 
the loc^l project is responsible. 

3. Finally, the Follow Through Coordinator has a key 
role in mediating between the project and the schools within 
which the project operates as well as other divisions within 
the school system. Indeed, in those projects in which good 
relationships exist between Follow Through and the various 
parts of the school system, it is clear that the Follow 
Through Coordinator has been particularly helpful in the 
establishment of these good relationships. 
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Having in mind the kinds of individuals one vmnts to 
recruiti what can be said about the actual process of re- 
cruiting? 

1, Teachers are most likely to be recruited from out- 
side of the project either as orperienced teachers who are 
willing to transfer into the project or as newly hired teachers 
who are about to enter the school system. As much as possible, 
a prospective teacher ought to have an opportunity to learn 
about the Follow Through project and about what will be ex- 
pected of her before she decides to accept a position with 
a Bbllow Through project* Now that there exist Follow Through 
projects that have been successfully implementedi a prospective 
teacher ought to have an opportunity to visit a Follow Through 
classroom and to talk with teachers who are already experienced 
with the particular sponsor's approaches, Teachers associated 
with a succos.sful project are likely to be enthusiastic about 
the advantages of working with Follow Through as well as 
quite realistic about the difficulties. And this type of 
information ought to be very helpful to a prospective teacher 
as she makes up her mind, 

Interestingly enough, when the present Follow Through 
projects were just being established (i.e, in the first year), 
teachers were often assigned to Follow Through without any 
advance awareness that they were not being assigned to a 
conventional classroom. In some cases, these teachers have 
some bitterness that they were not more fully informed and 



that they wore not allowed to choose whether or not they 
wanted to be associated with Follow Through, As a rule, 
they Were not informed because of the haste with which the 
Follow Through project was being initiated. Now that there 
are projects that can be visited, it would appear to be most 
desirable to give prospective teachers a choice before they 
become affiliated with the project. 

2, In recruiting for the different supervisory positions, 
the most common pattern is to recruit from among the existing 
staff within a school system. As one looks at the job re** 
quirements for the pos?.tions of teacher trainer or program 
assistant and Follow Through Coordinator, it should be clear 
that experience as a teacher in the classroom is only one of 
several important qualificationn. More importantly, these 
supervisors need to have a variety of human relations skills 
in working with other adults, both on an individual basis as 
well as in a group ci^'.ting. The Follow Through Coordinator 
t^hould also have some organisational skills that can be 
applied to the problems of coordination within the project 
and to the problems of liason or coordination between the 
project, the community, and the rest of the school system, 

3i After a project has been successfully established, 
one frequently observes a process of promotion from within as 
a teacher in Follow Through may be promoted to the position 
of Teacher Trainer or as a Teacher Trainer is promoted to 
the position of Follow Through Coordinator. This appears 
to be a very desirable pattern to follow, assuming that the 
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individual promoted already has the respect of other Follow 
Through staff members. But when a project is just being 
implemented, what alternative is there to a policy of promo- 
tion from within? some communities, either the Follow 
Through Coordinator or some of the trainers had an opportunity 
to participate in the initial discussions about the estab- 
lishment of a Pollcw Through project. In this way, they had 
an opportunity to visit sponsors and to consider the conse- 
quences of choosing to work with one sponsor rather than 
another. This would appear to be a very useful experience 
and a desirable practice to follow in recruiting staff for 
the initiation of^.a Follow Throujp:h project. 

^. The role o^f Follow Through Director is the final 
one that needs to be considered, Again, recruitment for this 
position is usually limited to those individuals already em- 
ployed within the school system. There appear to be at 
least three kinds of .ndividuale who are likely to be re- 
cruited for this positioni someone who has already served 
as a principal or assistant principal within the school 
system, someone who has been coordinator of Federal funds 
(or some similar position), or someone who has been working 
in special education, usually with some administrative ex- 
perience. The implications of this pattern of recruitment 
are several. Hopefully, the Follow Through Director will 
have already established relationships to individuals through- 
out the school system, including school principals, and be 
known as someone who is competent and trustworthy. This 



implies that the prospective Follow Through Director already 
occupies a position of considerable responsibility. Secondly, 
the Follow Through Director must be both knowledgeable about 
how the school system operates as well as secure enough to 
be willing to try to change it. This individual will fre-- 
quently be put into difficult positions and must have courage 
enough to deal openly and constructively with controversial 
issues involving the School Board, School Superintendent, 
Mayor, etc. Finally, this individual is likely to be the 
chief negotiator In ropresentinp the project in its dis-^ 
cu^sions with projoot officers and other officials of the 
Follow Through Branch, Again, one reeds to have considerable 
experience, tact, and persistence in order to be effective 
in these negotiations. 

Training 

The training that takes place within a Follow Through 
project is of two kinds. There is usually an explicit and 
formal program of training in which the sponsor's representa- 
tive plays an important role. There is also an implicit and 
informal program of on-the-job training which is the respon- 
sibility of members of the local staff as well as the 3ponsor's 
representative* 

Sponsor X's program of formal training at the present 
time is as follows, In each school and at each grade level, 
there is one classroom designated as a demonstration class- 
room run by an experienced teacher, known as a "lead" teacher. 
Interestingly enough, by establishing this special position 
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for an experienced teacher^ Sponsor X makes it possible for 
some teachers to be promoted into this more prestigious 
position and to receive an appropriate salary increase, 
The first training (experience for a now teacher is in the form 
of a one-week training program that takes place in this 
demonstration classroom. Othor teachers with some ex- 
perience may also ta^<e part in this training program that 
is usually scheduled before tho beginning of fall classes* 
Some short periods of refresher training are also organized 
around these demonstration classrooms. 

Thus, this program of training is decentralized and is 
carried out primarily by local personnel with some assistance 
from the sponsor. It goes without saying that the training 
emphasizes learning by doing in that tho new teachers can 
learn through observing an experienced teacher in a real 
classroom and particularly by having an opportunity to teach 
in that classroom under supervision. 

Sponsor X has only recently begun to place an emphasis 
on decentralized training. At an earlier time, a similar 
program of training was carried out in three regional train- 
ing centers to which new teachers were brought. However, this 
new pattern of training appears to be an improvement! par- 
ticularly in its reliance on local project personnel as the 
classroom trainers. 

Sponsor X also runs a variety of special training programs 
at University X for some of the other project personnel. For 
example, there are three -day workshops for school principals 
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and administrators as viell as ten-day training programs for 
loc^l training coordinators and for the local classroom 
demonstration teams. 

Sponsor Y^s program of formal training is somewhat 
similar. However, his emphaa^r^ ip on the training of 
trainers, namely the program assistants. At the present 
time, a good deal of the traininp; for program assistants 
takes place during a series of nunmor institutes. Two-week 
institutes are held for expert erood program assistants 
while a four-weok institute ir> held for now program 
assistants. Then additional training for program assistants 
takes place throughout the year, nr?.netimos at regional 
meetings and, as a n^le, locally under the guidance of the 
Field Ropresentativos , Then, tho actual training of teachers 
is carried out by tho program assistants through a series of 
weekly meetings. In addition, there are workshops held at 
University Y for school administrators. Follow Through 
Coordinators, and sometimes school principals. Note the 
very strong emphasis on a continuous program of on-the-job 
training and that a major responsibility of the sponsor is 
for the establishment and maintenance of a formal program of 
training, 

RelationshiTDS between prniects and loc al schools 

With rare exceptions, Follow Through classrooms are 
located within existing schools. Each of these schools 
will have a principal who is "in charge" of the school and 
there will be teachers who are not associated with Follow 
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Through, Thuy» it nhoiild not bo RurprisJng to observe 
Follow Through projoctG that find themtselvos in conflict with 
either the principals or the non-Pollow Through teachers. 
Fortunately, there nre other projects that have managed to 
establish coopcrat.ivc working relatjons^hips with the schools 
in which they are located, Lot m review some of the different 
experiences of Follow Through projects with local schools and 
try to identify what might be le^^rned from these experiences. 

In Community A, all of the Follow Through classes are 
located within a si'nf^le t^choo] and as Follow Through progresses 
from one grade to the next, all classes at a given grade level 
begin to participate in Follow Through. Thus, at the present 
time, all classrooms in Kindergarten through the third grade 
are in Follow Through while grades four through six are not, 
A new principal had Just been hired when the project was 
first initiated and Fjhe immediately became involved with the 
project. By a naturoT evoluticr. Follow Through is clearly 
part of her school and part of her effort to improve the 
standing of this school in relationship to other schools in 
the same school system. As a result she has an important stake 
in the success of the project and a significant portion of 
her reputation as a successful principal is based upon the 
acknowledged success of the Follow Through project, Of equal 
importance is the fact that she is fully involved in all of 
the Follow Through planning, is quite knowledgeable about 
Sponsor X's model, and has established excellent working re- 
lationships with both the Follow Through Director and Co- 
ordinator* 
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In Community C| Follov; Through classrooms are located 
within throe schoola and at any p;iven grade level there are 
some classes that work with Follow Through and some that do 
not. In the community, two of the three principals are rather 
critical of Follow Through and there are a number of reasons 
for their discontent. First of all, they had no involvement 
in either the decision to estabJ.lsh a Follow Through project 
or in the decision that their school would take part in the 
program, They were simply informed by the School Superin- 
tendent that Follow Through clas;s]^ooms would be located in 
their schools, In additioni they didn't have an opportunity 
to learn about Follov/ Through or the sponsor* s model until 
after the project had been in operation for one and one- 
half years. From talkinf^ with those principals i one can 
readily infer that t}^ey found it embarrassing to be un- 
informed about a project going on in their schools and to 
be unable to answer questions about the project that would 
occasionally arise, Eventually, they attended a workshop 
at University X to learn about the project but they still 
resent how they were treated during this initial period. A 
second difficulty is that they don't feel that they are kept 
properly informed about day-to-day events taking place in 
their schools that concern children in Follow Through classes. 
For example, these principals will complain that children 
will leave the school without their knowledge but with the 
permission of Follow Through or that meetings will be 
scheduled to take place within the school by Follow Through 
without their knowledge or permission* To an outsider, the 
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incidents may not seom very important and the real issues 
appear to bo the following! On the one hand, these principals 
feel that they are in charge of thoir schools and that their 
positions are not being properly respected. On the other 
handi there has developed a rather complex division of 
responsibility between the principal and some of the Follow 
Through staff which is confusing and loads to misunderstand- 
ings. Finally, there are some difficulties that arise be- 
cause of Follow Through emphasis on parent involvement. 
The program of parent involvement has been developed without 
sufficient attempt to involve the principals. Thus, the 
principals are uninformed about the program and have been 
quite taken by surprise by the increasing activeness of 
Follow Through parents in general and the PAC in particular* 
One principal views these developments as somewhat of a 
nuisance while a second is quite resentful of what she views 
as an unwarranted infringement upon her authority by 
"unqualified" people. Perhaps, the main point to be made 
is that, in this community, the school principals have not 
been included as active participants in the Follow Through 
project. Thus, they have no stake in the success of the 
effort and resent what they see as disruptions to their nor- 
mal activities. As a secondary consequence, the non- 
Follow Through teachers in these schools have become aware 
of the friction between their principals and the project. 
Since they have little information about the positive 
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accomplishments of the project, some of them also see the 
project as a nuisance and have come to resent the "priviledged'' 
position of the Follow Through teachers. 

Communities B and D both work with Sponsor In 
both communities, rof^'^sonably good relationships exist between 
Follow Through and the participating schools. However , one 
can also identify examples of the same kinds of difficulties 
that are apparent in Community C. There are perhaps two 
additional points that can be made based on the experiences 
of these communities, 

1, In Sponsor Y*s model, there is usually one program 
assistant assigned to a ,given school and this individual can 
be viewed as the senior person representing Follow Through 
in that school, In a very natural way, a pattern has 
developed of the program assistant working closely with 

the school principal, As a result, liason and communications 
between school principal and Follow Through have evolved as 
two of the important responsibilities of the program assistant. 
In Sponsor X's model, when several schools are participating 
in a single community, there is no one individual who has 
such an obvious and natural relationship to a single school. 
However, one could recommend that someone, perhaps a lead 
teacher in a given school, be assigned to work with the 
principal in order to provide for the necessary coordination 
between school principal and Follow Through. 

2, In Community D, the School Superintendent has 

had a very active involvement with Follow Through, Moreover i 
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he has sot up some mochanisms to facilitate participation 
by the school principals and to provide for coordination 
between participating schools and the Follow Through project. 
Specifically, the Follow Through principals neet on a weekly 
basis with the Follow Through Director in order to review 
the progress being made and to engage in long-range planning. 
In addition, all principals of schools in the system meet 
regularly with the Superintendent and Follow Through is one 
of the topics that frequently appears in their agenda. Both 
types of meeting appear to be helpful in the development of 
cooperative relationships between Follow Through and the 
individual schools. 

Based upon these experiences, the following conclusions 
seem to be warranted. 

1. Principals, in general, should participate in the 
initiation of a Follow Through project and should have some 
influence on the choioe to be made among alternative sponsors. 

2, Individual school principals should also participate 
in the decision to locate Follow Through classrooms in their 
school and to consider the advantage (or disadvantages) for 
them of having their schools participate in the project. 

3» Some mechanisms should be developed to insure that 
each principal will be actively involved with Follow Through 
so that he or she will have an opportunity to become know- 
ledgeable about the project and to recognize that he or she 
has an important stake in the success of the project. In 
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addition, it is helpful to have responsibility delegated 
to some one individual (such as a program assistant) for 
liason between Follow Through and each individual principal. 

One secondary effect of Follow Through is that 
issues having broad policy implications are likely to arise i 
some of which concern the fact that Follow Through has the 
effect of introducing changes into the school system in 
general and individual schools in particular. These issues 
can be most easily handled when the school superintendent 
is actively involved and when there are regular oppor- 
tunities for discussion involving on occasion the Follow 
Through principals and on other occasions all principals in 
the school system. 

Provisions for Monitoring Pro.leot Effectiveness 

During the implementation phase, questions are in- 
evitably raised about project effectiveness and about what 
is actually being accomplished. Moreover, the question may 
arise in a variety of different forms, depending on who asks 
the question and why. 

Sponsor X, as a by-product of his orientation toward 
Behavior Analysis, emphasizes the importance of continual 
monitoring of children's performance and these monitoring 
procedures are routinely carried out with each of his local 
projects. We should point out that the instructional component 
of Sponsor X's program can be readily monitored but that this 
feature is not characteristic of all Sponsor*s programs. 
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Specifically, this program emphasizes reading, mathematicSi 
and handwriting and each of these skills can be readily 
specified in behavioral terms. Data on children's perfor- 
mance are routinely collected in all classrooms. These data 
are then returned to University X where they are processed 
by the Sponsor ^s staff. Then reports based on these data 
are returned to the local projects. Indeed, Sponsor X is 
continually attempting to improve these monitoring pro- 
cedures and particularly to process data rapidly enough so 
that it will be useful to projects in the making of short- 
run as well as long-run decisions, 

The fact that assessment data for monitoring project 
effectiveness are readily available has had a number of 
important effects. First of all, the data are pertinent to 
questions that are raised by School Boards and School Super- 
intendants. These data provide guidance and reassurance to 
school administrators about the"success" of individual pro- 
jects. Secondly, the data are very helpful to parents, 
teachers, and all members of the Follow Through project staff. 
Parents have some tangible evidence of what is being accomplished 
Teachers and other staff members also find it rewarding to re- 
view direct evidence of accomplishment and are able to use 
information about progress (or lack of it) for diagnostic 
purposes and as a basis for additional planning, We should 
add that these data have implications for on-the-job training 
as well as for the maintenance of staff morale. After all, 
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data for an individual classroom are indicative of the 
effectivonoss of operation of that classroom team and of 
their need for additional training* On the other hand, the 
Follow Through staff find it both reassuring and exciting 
to have evidence of v/hat they are accomplishing, particularly 
in a school in which accomplishments in the past were both 
limited and discouraging. 

By way of contrast, Sponsor Y had initially given 
much less attention to provisions for the monitoring of 
project effectiveness and has experienced some difficulty 
because of the unavailability of such information* Indeed, 
during the past year, he has been actively attempting to 
provide improved methods for the assessment of performance. 
Let us just review some of the difficulties that he had 
encountered. 

Since the program is relatively unstructured, class- 
room teachers found it very difficult to determine whether 
or not , they wore making progress. As a result, some teachers 
were made quite anxious because of their uncertainties about 
What they were accomplishing, In addition, this uncertainty 
over objectives led to some difficulties between the teaching 
staff on the one hand and the program assistants. Follow 
Through Coordinator, and Sponsor's Field Representative 
on the other. 

At the same time, parents found it difficult to assess 
what was being accomplished and were made uncertain about 
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the doGirabllLty of this now approach as oomparod to a more 
conventional approach. Similarly! school board members were 
asking the name kinds of questions as were the parents. 

In rosponse to these difficulties, the Sponsor has 
boon attempting to clarify the classroom implications of 
his model and to specify it in operational terms* In 
addition, his staff has been developing more effective pro- 
cedures for monLtoring the effectiveness of the procrami 
Along those lines, tv/o related efforts have been necessary* 
One is to specify a set of behavioral objectives for projects, 
while a second is to develop m^^thods of assessment that are 
pertinent to these behavioral objectives. Sponsor Y is 
making a major effort both in specifying behavioral objectives 
as well as in their assessment. It is interesting to note 
that this effort puts him in something of a dilemmai As one 
attempts to specify behavioral objectives, there is a danger 
that one will lose some of the potential value of the open 
classroom approach and will unnecessarily compromise the in- 
structional model that he has been following. Yet, Sponsor 
Y and his staff appear to bo optimistic that they can be 
more specific about their educational objectives and develop 
more effective methods for monitoring project outcomes without 
seriously compromising what they are trying to accomplish, 

One can conclude that adequate provisions for the 
monitoring of outcomes are important for a variety of 
reasons. For example, the Follow Through staff need to 
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bo able to assess what thoy aro accompT iahJ n.^;, to roaasuro 
thoinselvon that thoy are makinp; progroi;jt, and to rooriont 
their efforts in order to improve? their of fectivenr;:;u. 
Similarly, it is important to parcntrj to bo able to rocor^nizr* 
that their children are indeed Uiakin/^ proe:rens toward tho 
achievement of recognizable and important educational ob- 
jectives. In somewhat different fashion, school officials 
and School Boards are concerned about assessing project 
accomplishments and preparing thomsolves for decisions about 
the project which must eventually be made. Yet, one should 
also recognize that an emphasis on monitoring can have un- 
desirable consequences. Projects take time before they can 
be uccessfully implemented and a premature emphasis on 
"results" can be both misguided as woll as demoralizing!;. 
Similarly , there are legitimate educational objectives which 
can not easily be quantified. One would hope that such 
objectives would not be immediately discarded simply be- 
cause it is difficult to monitor progro:^.^ with respect to 
those objectives. 

VI. PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMKNT 

All projects are charged with the responsibility for 
the development of a program of parent participation and 
involvement. And all projects support activities of two 
kinds. First, there is the involvement of parents in the 
classroom as part of an instructional team. Secondly! there 
is the involvement of parents in the activities of the 
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Parents Advisory Conunittee (PAO) so that they may take 
part in the support of Follow Through and in the process 
of decision-making, 

Prom our observations of local projects, we have 
gradually formed some impressions about these programs 
of parent participation and particularly about how 
successful they have been. For example > these programs 
appear to develop slowly and with difficulty, It would 
appear to take two to three years in order to develop an 
active and successful program. In addition* some outside 
observers have been critical of local projects for not 
having been more successful with their programs of parent 
involvement. Indeed, some projects have been accused of 
giving half-hearted support to these activities and there 
are undoubtedly some communities in which such an accusa- 
tion is warranted. Yet, for those communities with which 
we are familiar, we have reached a different conclusion, 
namely that it is very difficult to organize a successful 
program and that program development in this area is a 
slow and painstaking process. Moreover, there are some 
important barriers to participation that have to be over- 
come before such a program can begin to be successf\^l. 
After all, many poor parents have reservations about the 
potential value of participating, They may also be some- 
what afraid of teachers and school officials and be quite 
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uncertain of the response they can expect to receive from 
these same Individuals « In order to develop a successful 
program, one needs to be able to demonstrate to parents 
that their participation is of value and to help parents 
develop some confidence in the possiblity that their con- 
tributions will be respected, Let us now look in more 
detail at some of the factors that seem particularly per- 
tinent to the development of a successful program of parent 
involvement . 

1. In a project, the role of the parent coordinator 
is particularly important. This individual is responsible 
for the development of a parent program, particularly in 
the intial stages of its development. 

A common pattern of hiring is to recruit as co- 
ordinator a parent who is already established and respected 
in the community, This appears to be a very desirable 
pattern and one that has been followed in Communities A 
and 0. Such a person can build upon already established 
relationships, A coordinator who is already trusted can 
serve as a bridge between parents and the school system as 
parents begin to develop some confidence. Coordinators who 
are hired from outside of the community begin with a sorious 
handicap. As unknown quantities, they are not likely to be 
trusted and there is little that they can do toward develop- 
ing a program until they can establish themselves with local 
parents. 
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2, It would also appear to be desirable to have 
some parents involved in the initiation of the project and 
particularly in certain decisions such as the choice of a 
sponsor and the selection of a parent coordinator, Through 
such initial participation, parents can begin to understand 
the purposes of the project and to establish working re- 
lationships with some of the key members of the Follow 
Through staff, 

3. As a first step in the development of a program, 

a focus on the involvement of parents in classroom activities 
seems to be particularly important. And primarily, this in- 
volves the recruitment and training of parents as classroom 
assistants. In roost communities (depending in part on the 
sponsor's views), the position of a parent assistant is a 
rotating one so that a large number of parents can eventually 
have this experience. By taking part in classroom activites, 
parents have an opportunity to learn in detail about Follow 
Through, to have first hand experiences of what is being 
accomplished in the classroom, and to establish some co- 
operative working relationships with the Follow Through 
staff and with relevant officials of the school system. 

As these parents become committed to the success of 
the program, they can assist in the further development 
and expansion of the program of parent involvement in a 
variety of ways. These experienced parents can assist in 
informing additional parents and in encouraging their 
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partioipatlon, Thty are likely to be moat helpful In the 
astabllahment of the PAC and in taking r«?c.non8lbility for 
8one of its aotivities. In addition, ooBt Follow Through 
projects vfiii hire experienced parents to assist the parent 
coordinator and in the training of parents* Thus, an ex- 
perienced parent assistant will have an opportunity to be 
promoted into other Follow Through staff positions. 

^« The role of parent trainer is also a very important 
one. Consider the position of a parent who has iust been 
hired to serve as a parent assistant* Quite likely, she 
will not have completed a high school education. She is 
likely to be quite anxious about her ability to perform in 
this new situation. She may also be quite uneasy about work- 
ing with the Follow Through staff and about being treated 
with respect. The purpose of the training program is to 
prepare her for this new set of responsibilities and to 
provide her with the necessary emotional support* 

Quite often, the parent trainer will be recruited 
locally and she may well have first worked with Follow Through 
as a parent assistant. Under these circumstances, parents 
have some basis for trusting her and she can be expected to 
eapathize with them. 

5. The parent trainer also needs support and advice 
from the sponsor's representative, particularly with respect 
to the orgawi»a"tion of the program of training for parents, 
For example, both iPpneor's X and Y have recently developed 
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Parent l!rain(ir*8 Manuals. Eaoh manual Is essentially a 
ourrlculum for the training of parent aides. Initially, 
the parent traine: had the responsibility for training parents 
but had little guidance concerning what she was trying to 
accomplish or how to obtain any given set of training 
objectives. These training manuals are an important develop- 
ment for the improvement of these training programs. 

We should point out that the attitudes that parent 
assistants develop about Follow Through and that teachers 
develop about parents are very much influenced by what happens 
in the olassroom. For example, when parents are given Insuffi- 
cient training and support, they can not be expected to function 
effectively in the classroom. Moreoever, the experience is 
likely to be both frustrating and unsatisfactory. Under these 
circumstances, some difficulties between parent assistants and 
teachers are likely to arise and relationships based upon 
mutual respect are unlikely to develop. Under these circum- 
stances, involving parents in a poorly organized program of 
olassroom activities can be expected to hurt Follow Through 
rather than to help It, 

6. When one observes a successful program of parent 
involvement in classroom activities, one also observes that 
parent involvement is viewed as an integral rather than an 
independent part of the total project activities, To put it 
in other terras, it appears to be undesirable to let a program 
of parent Involvement operate in isolation from the rest of 



th« proJ«ot aotivltles. For exanploi in Connunlty D, re- 
sponsibility for parent involvement was delegated to a parent 
coordinator who worked very much in isolation. He also had 
little to do with the rest of the Follow Through staff, 
particularly those who were responsible for the instructional 
program* Eventually » it became apparent to parents as well 
as others that the parent coordinator knew very little about 
the sponsor's modeli that he did not participate in any of 
the important decisions about Follow Through* and that he had 
little status with the rest of the Follow Through staff. To 
some e}:;tent» his relative isolation led to some problems of 
coordination betwven the main project activities and the pro* 
gram of parent involvement. Kore importantly i parents (as 
well as the parent coordinator) concluded that the program 
of parent involvement was somewhat of a farce « it was neither 
supported nor valued* It would appear that parent involve- 
ment can be recognized as of value only when the program is 
viewed as an integral part of the project activities and when 
the parent coordinator is clearly included in the decision* 
making process. 

Perhaps as a corollary i a successful program of parent 
involvement in classroom activities requires the active support 
of teachers » school principals, and other school administra* 
tors. For example, in Ooamunity A, the school principal clearly 
supports all aspects of Follow Through and potential diffi- 
culties with teachers have been substantially minimized. 
Thus, parents feel that their contributions in the classroom 
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are of value. In Community C» where the sohool principals 
partially resent the disruptive effects of Follow Through, 
there have been dlffioultles in the classroom involving 
teachers and parents. Parents are also aware of the .negative 
views of the principals. The effects are clearly disadvantageou 
for the development of a strong program of parent involvement. 

7. Support for a broader program of parent involve- 
ment, centering around the PAC, seems to depend in part upon 
the successful development of involvement with classroom 
activities. Of course, both sets of activities will begin 
sittultaneously, but participation in PAC meetings and activities 
appears to develop after parents havo developed some confidence 
about their involvement with classroom and school-related 
activities. 

We would like to suggest the following explanation 
for this particular observation, A major purpose of the PAC 
is to facilitate parent participation in the decision making 
about the project. Initially, at least, parents may not feel 
that this objective is either meaningful or realistic. To be 
specific, it is difficult to participate in decision making 
about the project until one knows something about it and how 
it operates. More importantly, one has to become convinced 
that the project itself is of value and worth supporting, On 
the other hand, parents are interested in the education that 
their children are receiving* a good instructional program 
is something of obvious value. Thus, as parents become 
knowledgeable about the project and convinced that It is 
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Important, then It becomes more meaningful to want to have 
some influence on the functioning of the project. 

In addition* parents are somewhat skeptical that 
they will actually be permitted to participate or that their 
views will have any influence, Through participation in class- 
room activities, thoy may begin to develop relationships to 
teachers and school of f ioialfl that are encouraging. The net 
effect is to build some confidence that their participation 
will be respected and that it is realistic to engage in the 
PAC activities. In short, we are atteng)ting to suggest that 
confidence in the PAC is built up over time and is based partly 
on knowledge of Follow Through, on a commitment to its ob- 
jectives, and on the establishment of some effective working 
relationships to teachers, Follow Through staff and other 
school officials, 

8, For a local PAO to develop, it Is important that 
a number of parents begin to take on positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership. Initially, the success of the PAC is 
likely to depend a great deal on the energy and leadership 
skills of the Parent Coordinator. But it is clearly important 
that the PAC begin to function independently and to take over 
responsibility for its own activities. For example, in one 
Community, there was quite a successful program with the 
Parent Coordinator having a dominant role in many of the PAC 
activities. The PAC became noticeably more inactive when this 
Coordinator resigned and it still is unclear whether other 
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individuals will begin to take over the activities for which 
she had previously been responsible. 

In additioni there is clearly a need for the develop- 
ment of leadership training programs for the support of PAC 
activities, perhaps resembling the training programs that have 
been designed for the support of classroom involvement. For 
exainple, in one comnunlty, attempts are being made to develop 
a leadership training program with the aid of some Adult 
Educators at a local university. Much more needs to be done 
in order to help develop local leadership for support of the 
PAC activities, 

9» Some PAO's have been quite active in the support 
of social programsi such as trips to a local theatre* pot- 
luck suppers, sponsorship of a monthly newsletter, etc. And 
some outsiders have questioned the wisdom of this involvement 
in "social" activities. Yet, they have one very important 
effect I they help to build better relationships among parents, 
to develop some sense of cohesiveness among parents, and to 
develop a commitment to the PAC activities. Such developments 
are Qleariy of value in the long run. 

These activities may be of particular value when Follow 
Through parents are scattered throughout the community or when 
the Follow Through project operates through several local 
schools. Under these circumstances, relationships among parents 
may not already exist and the develpment of such relationships 
among parents can contribute to the strengthening of the PAC 
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as well as the total program of parent involvement, 

10, As parents beoome involved in classroom activities 
partly as paid employees of the school system, one can anti- 
cipate that certain difficulties will arise. For the success 
of the program of parent involvement, it is important that 
these difficulties can be deAlt with openly and constructively 
and that reasonable solutions to these difficulties can be 
advanced. For example, there are a variety of personnel 
questions that can be expected to arise. How much should 
parents be paid in the classroom? Under what circumstances 
can a parent assistant be fired for repeated absence or in- 
oo«petenoe? Will pay rates for parents be reviewed on an 
annual basis Just as teachers are? Are parents entitled to 
sick leave, paid holidays, etc? Under what circumstances 

can they be promoted? What we are trying to suggest is that 
the program of classroom activities will have to evolve and 
change as these and similar issues are raised. Confidence 
in Follow Through and in the School System can be expected to 
develop when issues can be dealt with constructively and can 
be expected to be destroyed when these issues oan not be dealt 
with constructively, 

11, In similar fashion, as PAO activities develop 
and parents begin to participate in decision making about 
Follow Through, one can expect that some conflict will develop 
between the PAO, the School SysteSf and perhaps other parts 

of the community. For wxample, should the PAO participate in 
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the raoruitment and hiring of parent aaelstants and teaohers 
as w«ll? What part should the PAC play in the vrriting of 
the annual Follow Through proposal for funds? Againi as a 
program of parent involvement develops « one needs to be able 
to deal with these emerging oonfliots and to help bring about 
some evolutionary changes in the role of the PAC and its re- 
lationship to Follow Through* 

YII. HAVINO A USTINO IMPACT 

There is one final topio that we propose to disouss 
that relates to the aohievement of long~range rather than 
short-range project objectives. In the short run« a major 
project objective is to implement a particular innovative 
program with an emphasis on an instructional component and 
on parent involvement. By implication, a short-run o)^|)ective 
is to demonstrate the effectiveness of these innovative 
aotivltles* 

But what are the long-run objectives for these local 
projects? Interestingly enough, this is a rather difficult 
question to anwer. In the Follow Through Guidelines, there 
Is no clear distinotlon made between the short run and the 
loni; rmt although there is an indication that some oonolu- 
sions thould be reached based upon the demonstration effort 
(the planned variation) that will be useful and applicable on 
a broader scale. Similarly, staff members associated with 
local projects usually find it difficult to give a clear de- 
scription of long run objectives. After all* they find 
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themeelvofl almost oorepletoly absorbed with more inunediate 
oonoerne and in itpiproving the effectiveness of the existing 
efforts « 

However, at the level of the school superintendent, 
one may oooasionally obtain a clearer statement of long-run 
objectives I 

1. As condlusions are reached about the effectiveness 
of certain features of the pro-am, one ought to attempt to 
adapt these features for use on a broader basis within the 
sohool system. 

2. By broader use, one night want to consider broader 
applications within those schools that are already part of 
the Follow Through project. Alternatively, one might want to 
consider applications to other schools within the school 
system which are not as yet associated with Follow Through. 

After talking to School Superintendents, one can also 
make some predictions about what is not likely to happen in 
the long run. 

1. The demonstrative effort is not likely to con- 
tinue indefinitely as a demonstration program, Federal 
funding for sueh an effort is likely to come to an end, 
In addition, when Federal Funds are no longer available, it 
is unlikely that full funding for the present projects will 
be obtained from local communities or with the approval of 
local School Boards. After all, costs per pupil in Follow 
Through are about twice the cost per pupil in non-Follow 
Through olassrooms. At some point in time, one can expect 
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that non-Pollow Through parents are likely to want "equal 
treatment" for their children, And for budgeting reasons, 
it seems unrealistic to expect that the Follow Through effort 
as it now operates would be funded locally for expansion into 
all of the schools in any given school system. 

2. Moreover, as one looks at the successful and 
desirable features of local projects, one begins to realize 
that it is somewhat misleading to refer to the Follow Through 
effort as a program of "Compensatory Education^, Are these 
innovations applicable only to poor childrent is their use 
limited to settings which are in some sense compensatory? 
The answer would appear to be that the successes within the 
program of planned variation are simply improvements in edu- 
oationt they are potentially applicable in a variety of 
settings, rather than being limited to programs that are 
viewed as compensatory. 

3. Thus, one can anticipate that Follow Through 
projects are likely to have a lasting impact to the extent 
that they can be viewed as good education as well as good 
compensatory education, Hopefully, in the long run, de- 
sirable features of the project efforts would be" routinely 
incorporated into the functioning of the school system, 

At the present time, projects are still primarily in- 
volved with the pursuit of short-run objectives. However, 
there are a few observations that one can make that are per- 
tinent to the problems of having a lasting impact, 
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1, There is a tendency for local projects to operate 
somewhat in isolation from the rest of the school system such 
that those individuals not actively involved with Follow Through 
have little direct contact with Follow Through. As a result 
of this isolationi there are some undesirable consequences, 
particularly for the long run. For example, in Community A, 
there are three schools serving primarily poor children in 
which the Follow Through project might have been located. 
Actually, the project efforts are located within only one of 
these schools, although school officials feel that the pro- 
gram might be eventually expanded into the other two schools. 
Unfortunately, the principals of these two schools have 
developed rather negative attitudes about Follow Through 
based rather significantly on a limited knowledge of what has 
been happening. It is clear that these two principals have 
worked very h&rd in order to introduce improvements into 
their respective schools. Yet, they have the impression that 
they receive ^little credit for their efforts and that the 
Follow Through school receives an undue amount of attention 
and recognition. In a sense, principals compete with each 
other and these principals feel that they are being treated 
unfairly. Whether their grievances are legitimate or not is 
beside the point. What is important is that they have de- 
veloped some negative impressions of Follow Through and have 
little interest in the possible incorporation of features of 
Follow Through into their own schools. 
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In CoiraBunities B and D, Follow Through was first 
inoluded In certain schools In which there was a large con- 
centration of poor children, Within the ooramunities, these 
schools have the reputation of being located in "poor" 
neighborhoods. Subsequently » attempts were made to intro- 
duce Follow Through into some "middle-class" schools, But 
the principals of these schools as well as some parents 
resisted these efforts. They had reached the conclusion 
that Follow Through was for poor children and that it was a 
remedial program. ThU8» they were insulted by the suggestion 
that Follow Through might be appropriate for their schools 
and for their children. Agaln» both principals and parents 
were misinformed. We are suggesting that it is dangerous for 
Follow Through to operate in Isolation from the rest of the 
school system. Under these circumstances » non-Pollow Through 
schools are likely to be misinformed and to reach erroneous 
conclusions. More importantly » individuals may come to resent 
the special treatment being given to Follow Through schools 
and to resist having any future Involvement with the Follow 
Through project. 

2. We can identify at least two mechanic for main- 
taining more effective communications between Follow Through 
•nd other portions of the school system. During the past 
year* Sponsor X has been attempting to establish Model Manage- 
ment Committees as a regular feature of each local project 
with which he is associated. These committees might be 
viewed as a steering or advisory committee to the Follow Through 
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projtot* Included on these oommittees would be key Follow 
Through staff members » the sponsor's representative » the 
principals of all schools associated with Follow Through, 
representatives from the PAG, plus several administrators, 
representing the school system. Through this committee, there 
is regular communications between Follow Through and part of 
the school system, namely those parts that are currently 
affected by Follow Through. There are also opportunities for 
coordination of effort and joint planning. 

A different and broader set of mechanisms has been 
•■ployed in Community D, mainly through the influence of the 
School Superintendent. He views Follow Through as one of the 
major innovative efforts taking place in the school system. 
He meets on a,.i:egular basis with all school principals and 
with a "Superintendent's Council*, made up of all senior ad- 
ministrators on the central staff. However, principals are 
frequently invited to participate in these council meetings. 
Follow Through is a frequent topic of ctlscussion at these 
meetings. What is important is that the Superintendent uses 
these meetings in order to establish a long-range context 
within which the Follow Through experience can be evaluated. 
In addition, he attempts to establish the perspective that the 
entire school system has a stake in the success of Follow 
Through and in learning from its experience. This approach 
Would appear to be particularly valuable for the development 
of long-range plans and for providing for participation of 
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of the total school syeten in the Follow Through experience* 

3* Some Follow Through projects operate quite 
auooessfully even though the project has little contact with 
the School Superintendent and even though he nay have minimal 
involvement with the project activities. Such a method of 
operation would appear to be appropriate for the achievement 
of short-run objectives but highly inappropriate when one 
considers the problems of having a lasting impact or of the 
formulation of long-range objectives. We would predict that 
long-range objectives will never be pursued without active 
leadership on the part of the School Superintendent. More- 
over* we would predict that some planning with respect to 
the long-run implications of Follow Through should begin 
as early as possible. Through such planning » the School 
System as a whole should be able to participate in the 
Follow Through experience » to participate in the evaluation 
of the demonstration project* and to learn to recognize that 
the system as a whole has a stake in the success of the Follow 
Through effort. 
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